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ACCENT ON BCLA 


T.: YEAR the British Columbia Library Association is celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. On September 6, 1911, at the close 
of the Pacific Northwest Library Association conference (held in Victoria 
that year), eleven people gathered in the office of the Provincial Librarian 
to discuss library legislation and extension in British Columbia. At that 
meeting those present organized themselves into the British Columbia 
Library Association, and on September 27, 1911, adopted a constitution in 
which the purpose of the Association was stated to be “‘to encourage library 
organization and development throughout the Province of British Colum- 

In the succeeding fifty years the Association has grown to a membership 
of 265 (at the end of the 1959/60 year), and its objects and activities have 
expanded also. This issue of the British Columbia Library Quarterly focuses 
attention on three aspects of those activities, from three different points of 
view. The activities discussed are necessarily not comprehensive, and not 
necessarily the most important. Nor are the discussions purely historical in 
nature; in fact, all three look toward the future. This is as it should be. 

In the past few years discussions of the role of the Association have oc- 
cupied a minor place in the pages of the Qwarterly. Introspection carried to 
an extreme is unhealthy ; yet a certain amount of critical self-examination is 
good for an association, as for an individual. It is to be hoped that future 
issues of the Quarterly will carry further articles on this subject. 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
in British Columbia and Washington 


HARRY E. NEWSOM 
Librarian, Victoria High School 


Y.. COULD BE looking down Granville Street’, observed a 
‘burger-munching Vancouverite at the Aurora Bridge Drive-In. Or, 
“You could be looking at the vPL’s information desk”, I might have 
added thirty minutes later at the Seattle Public Library. It is true 
that outwardly, at least, Washington and British Columbia li- 
braries, as well as drive-ins, closely resemble one another. 

Furthermore, it seems reasonable to expect such similarity in 
public library service if one enumerates such factors as the common 
cultural heritage, the general uniformity of democratic institutions, 
the parallel school systems, the librarian-training standards, and the 
mutual exchange of ideas through PNLA. Besides, the growth of 
library service in both areas has sprung from a common source: that 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century social miracle, the public library 
movement. 

When one delves, however, into the practical problems of library 
legislation and the implementation of that legislation, one is con- 
fronted by a concrete wall of pressure groups, power of the cabinet, 
disinterested legislators, governor's and premier’s budget directors, 
mill-rate limitations, multi-taxing districts, and a misinformed 
public. That public libraries have developed at all is the miracle; 
that the library movement should have evolved in different though 
adjoining countries with such similar standards, such a basic phil- 
osophy, and with such solid local support, is part of a great modern 
phenomenon: that of the librarian and his faith in books. 

To be sure, there are differences in the philosophy of library de- 
velopment, the provincial- and state-level organization, the concept 
of a regional library system, the role of the provincial or state li- 
brary association, and now, library education. When two librarians 
cannot agree on the methods of solving their problems, it appears 
obvious that no two states can agree fully. Nor should they; for 
flexibility must be maintained in library service. 
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It is not the intent of this article to compare library legislation in 
the two areas, or to expound the differences in methods used in 
solving problems of library service. By delineating certain prob- 
lems inherent in the political system of each region, I shall attempt 
to explain why certain political and cultural differences have 
created separate emphases in library development. 

First, let us examine the processes of legislation and its broad 
provisions for libraries in the two areas. British Columbia’s princi- 
pal legislation, namely, An Act to Provide for the Establishment 
and Maintenance of Public Libraries, is a unified whole, relatively 
complete in itself, with little internal contradiction. Conceived by 
librarians, it was tempered and tested by departmental officials, 
cabinet members and the official legislative counsel before birth. All 
conflict with other acts was resolved before it saw the light and was 
presented as a government bill to the legislature. It fits into its niche 
among the Province’s legislation, and except for minor changes 
will likely remain untouched until a major revision of all legislation 
takes place. 

It may surprise a Canadian to find that American legislation 
(library or otherwise) fits into no such tidy parcel. The library 
laws forming part of the Code of Washington are composed of 
scores of separate items, each individually devised, each fought out 
in committee, each presented as a private member’s bill, each 
passed by two houses, and each taken to the Governor. One would 
think that, having run this legislative gamut, the edges would be 
smooth ; however, each section of these laws is open to question by 
county and state officials, immediately or in the future. Instead of a 
fait accompli, the Washington librarian, at least to the Canadian 
mind, seems to have a running fight with an avalanche made up of 
attorney-general’s opinions, court decisions, and the tug-of-war at 
the biennial legislature. 

This constant battle to obtain sound and adequate legislation, to 
ensure the continuance of existing laws, to provide the budget for 
the State library and the funds for library development, has its com- 
pensations. The American librarian has become much more aware, 
politically speaking, than his Canadian counterpart. Consequently, 
he is writing more safeguards into his library laws and he is “‘edu- 
cating” the legislature and the public more effectively. Further- 
more, he is defining his own position more clearly in the light of 
political necessity. Plainly speaking, the American librarian real- 
izes more clearly than we do that libraries must compete with 
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schools, local improvement districts, parks and roads for the state 
and local tax dollar. To protect the institution he has built, the 
American librarian has been driven from his sheltered corner, 
where service alone counted, to the open field of aggressive politics. 

One of the safeguards included by Washington and several 
other states is the preamble to the library laws. Such a statement 
stands as a public declaration of the scope and direction which the 
legislature intended the legislation to take. It plants Washington 
firmly in the education camp. How helpful to be able to declare 
categorically that libraries are legally part of the general education 
scheme of the state! 

The laws of Washington provide definitely, clearly, yet flexibly 
for the State library and its governing body, the State Library Com- 
mission, as well as defining certain functions of each. These laws 
are needed to protect the state agency from the testing of any of its 
activities in court. As a result, the wide and varied functions of the 
State library agency in serving the government, the public, and 
other libraries have developed on a legal basis. In other words, the 
solid foundation is not likely to be altered by any legislature. 

Our system of libraries on the provincial level has developed 
only in part on a legal basis. Since precedent, however, plays a 
major role in the parliamentary system of government, it is not 
necessary for the librarians of British Columbia to exert so much 
effort to put our institutions on a clearly legal basis. Precedent can 
be as strong as law. However, a clarification of the function of our 
libraries on the provincial level and a re-evaluation of their goals 
might lead to even wider service to our people and to the libraries 
of the Province.* 

The laws of both areas provide for municipal libraries as well 
as for larger library units. British Columbia, in addition, recognizes 
the public library association. The method of establishment, the 
type of organization, and points of control are outlined with due 
regard for local conditions. The result could be similar, for the 
general principles of good library development legislation are 
present. There are indications, however, that library legislation can 
be accurate without being overly meticulous; some of the details in 
the British Columbia act could be omitted in any subsequent re- 
vision. 


1PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Library Development Project Re- 
ports, Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1960, I, 126. 











It is in the actual implementation of the legislation that the dif- 
ferences have occurred. Washington librarians have used national 
standards as a guidepost for state action. British Columbia was 
faced with peculiar problems of distance, terrain and finance. Con- 
sequently, the Province had to set reasonably attainable standards 
of its own until certain goals could be reached. Washington li- 
braries stressed national standards from the beginning, but had to 
spend years fighting for adequate legislation, for recognition of the 
state library functions, and for funds for library development. This 
battle for legislation and funds became the dominant role of the 
Washington Library Association. On the other hand, the librarians 
of the Province, smaller in number and dealing with a different type 
of legislative organization, had to adopt different methods to 
achieve their ends. 

In studying the deliberations of Washington librarians over pro- 
posed legislation since 1932, one can detect an obvious policy. 
Following national trends,’ librarians felt that there must be strong 
leadership for a state library agency; the goal of development must 
be large administrative units; and what funds were available must 
be used for that purpose, not handed out to perpetuate uneconomi- 
cal units of library service. From the early 1930's it was recognized 
that the larger unit of library service provides the only possible per- 
manent solution to library problems: the provision of the greatest 
variety of books and other materials, adequate buildings and per- 
sonnel, and the necessary funds to make such a system possible. In 
fact, even before 1950, when the Bowerman report* on proposed 
library development in the State was presented, the emphasis was 
on the establishment of large units only and the integration of ex- 
isting units. The prevailing policy is that the state-wide plan must 
be carried out despite political pressures. Nearly every librarian in 
the State understands and supports actively the principle of the 
large unit, not merely as a goal for small centres, but in addition as 
an essential type of organization for metropolitan development. 

The foundation of the regional libraries in British Columbia in 
the 1930's is a tribute to the political insight, pioneering spirit and 
organizational ability of our librarians. The problems involved in 
the welding of scores of local government units into one organiza- 


2HELEN JOHNS, Twenty-Five Years of the Washington Library Association, 
Palo Alto, Calif., Pacific Books, 1956, p. 17. 
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tion appear to have been more difficult than the formation of any 
multi-county library in Washington. To have kept these regional 
libraries operating, expanding, and increasing their service has been 
a further magnificent achievement. Equally great in their concep- 
tion and operation are the branches of the Public Libraty Commis- 
sion, each unit acting as a semi-regional library centre in three re- 
mote parts of the Province. There is some feeling, however, that li- 
brarians in British Columbia must now take the next step: that of 
keeping fully abreast of national and international trends. We must 
take advantage of the potentiality of our libraries if they are to be 
grouped into workable systems. The regional library organization 
might not then be regarded as a second-class cousin of the muni- 
cipal library, as some librarians do not hesitate to call it. It seems 
feasible, then, that with such a vision, the library association as 
well as small municipal libraries might grasp the true nature of 
library service in the atomic age. Did not the 1946 plan for library 
service in British Columbia hold as great a promise as the Bower- 
man report? Or have we let dust settle on the page? 

What role did the respective library associations play in this 
development? The Washington Library Association was reorgan- 
ized in 1931 for the chief purpose of promoting library service in 
the State.* No other objectives have been stressed until recently, 
although they are frequently listed by various presidents.’ Unlike 
BCLA, which may be classed as a semi-fraternal organization, WLA 
has been almost entirely a “business group”. The Association has 
met only at PNLA conventions or, since 1939, in conjunction with 
the Institute of Government at the University of Washington. In 
other words, the Association’s main function until very recently 
was to procure a state library agency, to have library legislation ap- 
proved, to press for library appropriation, and to convince the 
public of the validity of these library aims. WLA, representing the 
people most interested in libraries — the librarians and library 
trustees of the State — slaved over every piece of legislation, acted 
as lobbyists, speakers and interviewers, checked the passage of bills 
through the legislature, and personally addressed thousands of 
letters. Despite the veto of the Governor, the heart-breaking court 
decisions, the organized hostility of rival groups, and the ceaseless 


4Washington Library Association Constitution, 1931 (as amended 1939, 1942, 
1948, 1954) Art. 2. 
5JOHNS, Op. cit., p. 64. 
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watch on opposing legislation, the Association never lost sight of 
its goal. Certainly librarians in Washington now face a brighter 
future with a new State Library building, a unified state organiza- 
tion, sound legislation, development grants, and the appointment 
of the State Librarian to the Governor's cabinet. The way is now 
open for the Association to expand its activities while still perform- 
ing the promotional function. 

The British Columbia Library Association met the challenge in 
a different but equally commendable way. Unquestionably the 
charter members of 1911 needed the true faith of dedicated libra- 
rians even to propose library service for the hinterlands, Librarians 
of the Province needed a local organization to nourish their pro- 
fession and to encourage their faith in it, as well as to further 
library expansion. It is a credit to the Association that it has become 
almost a brotherhood as well as the professional voice of the group. 
In promoting libraries, BCLA could not lobby, nor approach legisla- 
tors when in session, nor fight directly for appropriations; such 
measures are unwise in the parliamentary system of government. 
The membership did, however, present briefs to the appropriate 
royal commissions and to the provincial government. Furthermore, 
the Provincial Library Commission, over the years, has listened 
probably more than anyone knows to the suggestions of individual 
librarians. It is hoped that an even more frank exchange of ideas 
between the Association and the Commission may be the mode in 
the future; for the Herculean strides which libraries must make to 
keep abreast of our fast-changing world must be motivated and 
guided by the best minds in both the government and the Associa- 
tion. 

The librarians of Washington and British Columbia, individu- 
ally and within the professional organizations, have applied the 
faith of a librarian to goals not even visualized by our library pio- 
neers. Each has contributed in a unique way to library service as a 
whole. The peculiar problems created by government, political 
organization and geography have been surmounted by the search 
for a legitimate goal. 

The State of Washington has clearly demonstrated how a state- 
wide plan of development can be set up and implemented. Wash- 
ington librarians have illustrated also the judicious use of limited 
government funds in planning and operating a library demonstra- 
tion, and in drawing it to a successful conclusion. In this era of 
increased demand for government services, when libraries must 
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compete for funds and keep abreast of changing needs, the aware- 
ness of the majority of Washington librarians to political implica- 
tions is heartening. It is truly amazing that so many librarians from 
all types of libraries should be so well-informed on the many 
aspects of library development and its effect on their. State. 

British Columbia has contributed in no small measure by estab- 
lishing a successful regional library organization from a peculiarly 
unpromising library structure of local government units. In ad- 
dition, the Public Library Commission branches have exemplified 
the possible pattern of evolution for association libraries in their 
goal to become regional library systems. This is a valuable experi- 
ment which might be followed to advantage by undeveloped 
countries. 

Each unique contribution, then, from British Columbia and from 
Washington, is a milestone along the separate roads to the suc- 
cessful library service of the future. Naturally, our vehicles travel 
at varying speeds; the trails meander widely; the winds of adversity 
are particularly local; and the mountains vary in height. By keeping 
the compass in our hand, by frequent contact, and by an occasional 
glance at the sky, it is possible for us to achieve the same pre- 
determined goal: good library service for all. 





RECRUITING 


ANNE M. SMITH 
Assistant Librarian, 
University of British Columbia 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL for the training of professional libra- 
rians, which has been under consideration by the University of 
British Columbia for more than 15 years, will enrol its first students 
in September’ announced President N. A. M. MacKenzie through 
releases to press and radio on February 14, 196r. 

For fifty years British Columbia librarians have dreamed of such 
a school; for fifteen years they have worked for it through various 
committees of BCLA. Among these the Recruiting Committee ranks 
high, for in its first report the Chairman declared that the main ob- 
stacle to recruiting for librarianship was the lack of training facili- 
ties within the Province. 

The Committee forwarded its recommendation regarding a li- 


brary school to the Executive of BCLA, who wrote to the Public Li- 
brary Commission. In his reply, Mr. C. K. Morison, Secretary of the 
Public Library Commission, stated that he had been informed by 
President MacKenzie that: 


the general consensus of opinion at a meeting of the heads of the Uni- 
versities of the four western provinces was that if a library school were 
to be established in the west it should be at the University of British 
Columbia. Dr. MacKenzie concluded with the remark that “the next 
a is to find the funds for it. These will only come as the need is proved 
and the public opinion aroused”’.1 
Recognizing that a campaign for a library school was not im- 
mediately feasible, the Recruiting Committee decided that scholar- 
ships for students wishing to attend library school would be a use- 
ful alternative. Interested individuals at the Vancouver Public Li- 
brary had already been making donations to a bursary fund, which 
in 1948 became a committee of the Vancouver Public Library Staff 
Association. The University Library staff had also made annual 


1“A Library School in B.C.”, B.C.L.A. Bulletin, 12:10, April, 1949. 
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donations to the fund. (Who, still on the staff, can ever forget the 
raffles, fun fairs, the Dutch auctions and, above all, the fashion 
show!) Later this fund was turned over to BCLA and became known 
as the BCLA Bursary-Loan Fund, as some individuals wished their 
contributions to be part of an accumulating loan fund. Since 1947 
the fund has been used to help thirty-eight students. 

The directions given the Recruiting Committee by the Executive 
have varied little since 1948: 


The Committee shall assume responsibility for developing a provincial- 
wide programme for recruiting for librarianship, giving due considera- 
tion to speakers, the distribution of existing pamphlet material, circula- 
tion of exhibits and establishment of close liaison with existing voca- 
tional guidance agencies and counsellors, with the understanding that 
the Executive is prepared to extend reasonable financial support to any 
programme devised. 


Since they were charged with developing a province-wide recruit- 
ing programme, the Committee considered that one issue of the 
B.C.L.A. Bulletin devoted to that subject would bring the matter 
to the attention of every library staff in the Province, and should 
stimulate interest and action. To that end, the editor, Mr. Jim 
Mitchell, allotted them the January, 1949, number. 

Mrs. Margaret Brunette, the chairman and moving spirit, intro- 


duced it with “A Message from the Recruiting Committee”. Be- 
cause of the splendid pioneer work done in Victoria — a whole 
story in itself — Miss Margaret Clay’s contribution was “The Vic- 
toria Public Library Shows the Way”. To show all aspects of the 
work, there were contributions from a library school student, 
clerical workers, library assistants, a school librarian, and on the 
methods and content of professional education, to mention but a 
few. These were delightfully straightforward statements, as, for 
example, the article “Librarianship for Men: Some Points of Ap- 
peal” in which the author stresses how swiftly men rise to senior 
positions and then goes on to say, “Library work is done by women, 
but it is run by men”. 

“The Increasing Demand for Professional Librarians”, by the 
late Mr. E. S. Robinson, ended with the statement that: 


the following factors need study and adjustment before sufficient people 
can be attracted to librarianship in B.C.: 

1. Better salaries on the professional level. 

2. Adequate training facilities in Western Canada. 

3. Better working conditions, including better library buildings, hours 
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of work, vacation and sick leave privileges, etc., etc. 

4. “seers personnel programs in libraries which will ensure em- 
ployees fair treatment, opportunity for advancement and adequate 
retirement allowances.* 


Since 1949 salaries and new buildings have gone up, but the 
statement is still pertinent. 

In the same year ‘Recruitment for the Library Profession” was 
the main theme of the annual conference, another means of reach- 
ing a province-wide audience. A panel discussion chaired by Dr. 
Sam Rothstein included Miss Elizabeth Groves, Instructor in Chil- 
dren’s Work at the University of Washington Library School, Miss 
Florence Mulloy, vocational guidance teacher at Point Grey Junior 
High School, and Mrs. Margaret Brunette of the Vancouver Public 
Library. The animated discusion which grew out of the panel was 
most encouraging to the Committee. 

Since “giving due consideration to speakers” was part of their 
directive, early in 1951 a number of librarians in various centres 
of the Province were asked to act as speakers for high school voca- 
tional classes and institutes. Letters were sent to sixty-nine schools 
advising the guidance counsellors that speakers were available. 
Later, in 1956, the Committee asked the Executive to establish a 
speaker’s bureau on which they could draw at any time and for any 
place. The information was disseminated through the High School 
Counsellors Section of the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation. 

So far the response has been most disappointing. Indeed, fewer 
requests seem to come in than was the case many years ago. How- 
ever, most speakers would agree with Miss Aileen Tufts, of the 
Business Division of the Vancouver Public Library, who found 
when speaking to about a dozen students at John Oliver High 
School not long ago, that although the groups today are smaller 
they are much more carefully screened and therefore more genu- 
inely interested. 

The collection of pamphlets on recruiting, with a view to general 
distribution, is a continuing duty of the Committee. Initially about 
fifty letters were sent out requesting leaflets and posters which 
sounded promising. Especially good pamphlets were to be listed 
in the B.C. Teacher and the School to keep the guidance teachers 
informed. As a whole the pamphlets collected were uninspiring 
and the posters worse. 

Because material relating to British Columbia was not available, 


2B.C.L.A. Bulletin, 12:2, January, 1949. 
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Mrs. Brunette produced a small brochure entitled Clerical Open- 
ings in B.C. Libraries. Another, for school counsellors, school li- 
brarians and public librarians, on sources of information and finan- 
cial aid is now being prepared by the Committee. 

Since good slogans and attractive posters were so scarce, a con- 
test was organized, $5.00 being offered for the best slogan and 
$25.00 for the best poster. No suitable posters were submitted, but 
the prize was awarded for the slogan “Ideas to People — a Libra- 
rian’s Job”. Determined to obtain a poster, the Committee con- 
tinued its efforts and eventually Mrs. Irma Story of the Vancouver 
Public Library designed one which was reproduced by silk screen 
and sold for $1.00. 

No travelling exhibits have been sent out because of the lack of 
suitable material. However, displays have been mounted regularly 
once or twice a year in the University Library and, from time to 
time, in the Vancouver Public Library and its branches. Unfortun- 
ately, information is not available as to how much has been done 
in other libraries of the Province. 

Liaison relations were established with a number of vocational 
guidance agencies, such as the High School Counsellors Section of 
the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation, the National Employ- 
ment Commission of the federal government and the Director of 
Vocational Guidance of the Department of Education, with vary- 
ing results. Arrangements were made with the office of the latter 
for the distribution of the travelling exhibits which never material- 
ized. 

“Operation Cobwebs”, a radio programme written by Mrs. 
Elinor Evans, then a member of the Committee, was broadcast by 
CBU on April 28, 1952, in the series “In Search of a Future’, one 
of the vocational programmes broadcast to the secondary schools 
of the Province under the supervision of Mr. Philip J. Kitley, Di- 
rector of School Broadcasts. 

Possibly the most successful of the Committee's efforts over the 
years has been a series of one day “Library Career Institutes” each 
spring. These are arranged with the co-operation of the high school 
librarians and high school guidance counsellors and publicized 
with the help of the Public Relations Committee of BcLA. Usually 
a kit is distributed, composed of some recruiting pamphlets, such 
as the Royal Bank “Letter”, The Public Library, the Ontario De- 
partment of Education “Vocational Guidance Monograph”, The 
Librarian, and a McGill University leaflet. 
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The programme may consist of a panel discussion with a ques- 
tion period, or one or two talks followed by films on library work. 
Films such as Not by Books Alone, New Chapters, Road to Books 
and the Canadian Library Association film, The Librarian, have 
been used. An attempt is made to explore all aspects of library 
work, to outline the necessary qualifications for each position and 
to indicate the financial aid available in the form of bursaries, 
scholarships and part-time employment. A tour of some new or 
especially interesting library building and tea concludes the session. 

For the first institute, held in 1953 under the chairmanship of 
Miss Joan O’Rourke, the Committee sent invitations and copies of 
the programme to all libraries on the Lower Mainland and Van- 
couver Island and to every senior high school in the same area. On 
the campus two articles in the Ubyssey and two displays in the Li- 
brary advertised the event. A total of 104 persons attended, which 
included high school students and clerical workers from Victoria, 
Nanaimo, and the Fraser Valley! 

Because so many high school students attended and seemed so 
interested, the proceedings were mimeographed and distributed to 
the high schools of the Province through the courtesy of Mr. 
Harold Johns, Provincial Director of Education and Vocational 
Guidance. 

This Committee also prepared a display on the BCLA recruiting 
programme which was sent to the ALA Midwinter meeting. 

Arising from the first institute was the recommendation that 
future institutes be addressed alternately to university students and 
library clerks one year, and to high school students the next. Those 
addressed to the university students are held on the campus, and 
the others have the whole Vancouver Public Library system to 
draw upon. As a rule this suggestion has heen observed by later 
Committees. 

The 1955 Committee, chaired by Mrs. Evelyn Bligh, held its 
institute, “Librarianship as a Career’, in the Christmas Seal Audi- 
torium on March 12. Seventy-two students attended. 

In 1956, following the usual programme for university students 
on March 16, a new venture was tried on April 3, when one meet- 
ing of the High School Counsellors Section of the British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation annual Easter convention was scheduled in 
the University Library. After a tour of the building, they listened 
to talks by Miss Amy Hutcheson, Mr.Peter Grossman and Dr. Sam 
Rothstein, looked over a book display prepared especially for them 
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and concluded with a tea in the staff lounge. About forty counsel- 
lors and librarians took part. The same spring Mr. Albert Spratt 
chaired a sub-committee in Victoria which arranged for Mr. C. K. 
Morison to speak at Mt. Douglas High School and Mr. Fred White 
to two groups at Victoria High School. The Committee recom- 
mended that the public or regional librarians, high school libra- 
rians, and guidance counsellors in Nanaimo, Abbotsford, Kelowna, 
Prince George and other centres in the Province co-operate in hold- 
ing similar ‘Library Career Days”. 

Last year and again this year a different approach has been tried 
for the university students. Instead of a meeting, one day, well ad- 
vertised, is set aside for interviews, scheduled through the Person- 
nel Department of the University, with Miss Marjorie Sing, Direc- 
tor of Personnel, Vancouver Public Library, or Dr. Sam Rothstein, 
in charge of personnel at the University Library. Dr. Rothstein re- 
ports that these individual interviews are more satisfactory than the 
impersonal atmosphere of large meetings. 

The relationship between the Recruiting Committee and the 
Public Relations Committee should be close for satisfactory results. 
This was demonstrated in 1955 when Miss Priscilla Scott and her 
Public Relations Committee arranged for a radio talk, for publi- 
city in all school papers and for posters to be displayed in the li- 
braries of the Vancouver area, sent personal letters to all the Uni- 
versity Library’s student assistants, somehow persuaded the Ubyssey 
to give almost a full page of articles on librarianship and had the 
Vancouver Public Library’s new bookmobile on display at the Uni- 
versity on the day of the meeting. A notice in the B.C. Teacher 
advertised the high school counsellors’ meeting. 

One of the best examples of successful publicity was the full 
page spread in the magazine section of the Victoria Daily Times 
which had very attractive photographs and lively captions on five 
Victoria Public Library girls, off to library school that fall, and was 
headed “They Know Where They're Going”’. 

Today libraries in British Columbia are seriously crippled by the 
lack of sufficient professionally qualified personnel. Each librarian 
might well query him- or herself about how many young people he 
or she has encouraged to enter the profession. More people become 
librarians because of the influence of an individual than because of 
a committee. The latter can and does focus attention upon the pro- 
fession on a particular day or week, can supply facts and suggest 
sources of further information, but the influence of an individual 
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who believes his work to be important, finds in it scope for his 
abilities and interests and obviously enjoys it is much more potent. 
With new library buildings, better salaries, and the opening of a 
library school in British Columbia this fall, it is up to us to see that 
enough first rate recruits to fill our needs are enrolled in September. 
For each of us there is a job to be done this summer. 
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LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


MRS. A. PAUL PARR 
Trustee, New Westminster Public Library 


W.... Dr. MorRTON KROLL, as Director of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association Library Development Project, 
visited libraries in this area four years ago, he made a point of in- 
terviewing all trustees of libraries (both large and small) who 
were willing and able to meet him. Subsequently, in his report, Dr. 
Kroll stated that ‘‘the trustees were serious about their functions, 
but not always clear about them’”’.* He also said of us, “The general 
impression is one of quiescence”.* These are strong words. Criti- 
cism is often hard to take, but when it comes from someone of Dr. 
Kroll’s stature it should not be ignored. Let us, therefore, examine 
the implications of these two quotations. 

Until this study was made, surveys of library problems and poli- 
cies in British Columbia, as far as I can ascertain, covered every 
aspect except that of the trustee. This produces the impression that 
the trustees of the Province have not been worth considering — yet 
it is the trustees who are legally charged with the responsibility to 
formulate policy, obtain funds and see that the public libraries of 
the Province are operated to meet the needs of their communities. 
It stands to reason, then, that trusteeship is as important to library 
development as is librarianship. Evidently the PNLA Library Devel- 
opment Project considered it so — or this study by Dr. Kroll would 
not have been made and we trustees could have gone on forever in 
our own submissive, muddly fashion! 

As trustees we have been appointed to our boards for a variety 
of reasons — sometimes with little regard for our interest in the 
work or the amount of time we may be able or willing to give. Of 
course we are serious about our duties — we would not have ac- 
cepted the position if we were not — but it is quite true that, more 
often than not, we are mot clear as to what these duties are or how 


1PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Library Development Project Re- 
ports, Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1960, I, 157. 
2Ibid., 139. 
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to perform them when we do find out. Here, of course, is where 
the librarian as secretary of the board can save the day. If every 
chief librarian in British Columbia had always made sure that each 
new appointee to the library board received a copy of the Public 
Libraries Act, the library's latest annual report and minutes, reports 
or recent BCLA and CLA meetings, and some textbooks and pamph- 
lets on library trusteeship — and if every board chairman had seen 
to it that the new trustee studied these conscientiously — Dr. Kroll 
would have found us a group that was both vigorous and knowl- 
edgeable. Perhaps, in that case, there would have been no need for 
a study of trustees and the funds spent on it could have been used 
for library expansion instead! 

Times have changed drastically in the last ten years. In British 
Columbia as elsewhere, we are experiencing a population explo- 
sion, and communities have widened and broadened their interests 
and activities to such an extent that we trustees must be ever vigi- 
lant to keep before the authorities the need for the library’s full 
share of the tax dollar. School trustees are well aware of this fact 
and make their needs and demands known to all, but we of the li- 
brary movement are perhaps a little diffident — “quiescent” as Dr. 
Kroll says — and are inclined to take meekly what is (sometimes 
grudgingly) handed out to us. It is true that the per capita expendi- 
ture for libraries has increased significantly in the past few years, 
but does that percentage increase begin to compare with the rise in 
national income or the cost of educating a child in the schools? A 
comparable increase will not be realized until the people in these 
communities, and through them the authorities, become convinced 
of the importance of the library as a real part of their educational 
and recreational services. The logical group to convince any com- 
munity of this is the library board. 

Business concerns recognize the importance of public relations 
and advertising and spend millions of dollars yearly in this field. 
Library trustees of today must be aware of this too and make’a 
study of modern methods which are applicable to libraries. Every 
board should have a chairman of*public relations and promotion 
whose duty is to keep the library and its resources before the public 
at all times — not just during Canadian Library Week or Young 
Canada’s Book Week. There are many ways of doing this. Good 
relations must be established with the local press and radio. Both 
these media must be supplied with frequent statistical and haman 
interest stories. Groups should be invited to visit the library and, 
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if facilities are adequate, urged to hold some of their meetings 
there. Organizations are invariably looking for speakers, and a visit 
from a trustee or a librarian could be suggested as an interesting 
change. We trustees must use our imagination and initiative in in- 
terpreting the library to the community, and not leave this job 
entirely to the librarian. We should encourage our librarians to 
join and take part in the activities of groups other than library- 
based ones so that they may have a fuller knowledge of the com- 
munity they serve. Another potential tool to gain better library 
understanding by the community is to utilize volunteer groups of 
citizens, such as “Friends of the Library’’. Groups like these should 
be sponsored and organized by the board. 

One of the suggestions made by Dr. Kroll in his report is ‘‘that 
boards of trustees ought to be strengthened, both by the replace- 
ment of incumbents by ‘fresh blood’ and by their systematic edu- 
cation”’.* We all know that we are not indispensable and we have all 
heard about “better fish in the sea than have ever been caught’’, so 
there is no valid argument against replacement. When it comes to 
“systematic education”, I agree again. But how best should this be 
done in British Columbia? Dr. Kroll says, ‘through the librarian, 
state agencies, and by the profession generally”.* The librarian’s 
basic role as educator of trustees has already been mentioned. A 
meeting which made some slight attempt at trustee education was 
held four years ago at a BCLA conference at Harrison Hot Springs, 
but since appointments to boards are made yearly, the resultant 
lack of continuity necessitates that such training be given, not oc- 
casionally, but every year. Perhaps the Public Library Commission 
would sponsor and conduct an annual workshop for trustees of all 
libraries as they did last year for regional library custodians? 

We well know that if it had not been for the foresight and con- 
tinual prodding of the powers that be by a mere handful of dedi- 
cated people — both lay and professional — years ago, the public 
would not have anything like the library service it has today. 
Present-day trustees must have settled down in complacency or 
surely Dr. Kroll would not have gone on to state in his report that 
“it might be best to do away with boards altogether, to trust the 
library to the mercies of the wolves of city hall and let sink or swim 
as a regular department of local government”.’ This suggestion 


8] bid., 227 
4Loc. cit. 
5Loc. cit. 





will be horrifying to most trustees — and to librarians too — so let 
us reassess ourselves and do something about it before local author- 
ities agree with the good Doctor and petition the government for 
an amendment to the Public Libraries Act of British Columbia! 

One of the first things trustees can do is to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered us by BCLA and form ourselves into a sec- 
tion within that body. By doing so we would no longer be a nebu- 
lous collection of ‘‘do-gooders” but a strong, vocal group with 
power to act. Other library associations have established formal 
trustees’ sections and the results have been good. 

We are entering a new decade — let us unite and go forward 
with purpose and decision and take forceful action so that in the 
next ten years the libraries of British Columbia will be second to 


none. 
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B.C. AUTHORS 
MALCOLM LOWRY AS NOVELIST 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 


Department of English, 
University of British Columbia 


Then at last again to be outward bound, always outward, always 
onward, to be fighting always for the dreamed-of harbour, when 
the sea thunders on d in a cataract, and the ship iolls and 
wallows in the track of the frozen sea’s storm . . . 
Ultramarine, 1933 


GO... MENTIONS the name of Malcolm Lowry, and a single 
title springs into the mind: Under the Volcano. Yet Lowry was not 
by nature a single-book novelist; he was a dedicated and constant 
writer, who sought as passionately as Flaubert for the exact and 
felicitous expression and whose production was slight largely be- 
cause of the repeated revisions and rewritings to which he subjected 
his work. He left, uncollected and largely unpublished, enough 
good poems and stories to fill at least a fair-sized volume of each, 
and he wrote three novels that have survived in published form or 
typescript. One of them, U/tramarine, appeared in 1933, when 
Lowry was twenty-four; it has long been out of print. The final 
version of Under the Volcano was published after many years of 
work in 1947. Then Lowry began another novel which — again 
after great revision— was almost completed when he died in 1957; 
it was given the provisional title of “October Ferry to Gabriola”’ 
and it will doubtless bear this name when it is eventually published. 
Like the final version of Under the Volcano, it was written in 
Lowry’s foreshore shack at Dollarton on Burrard Inlet, where he 
lived between 1940 and 1954. Until “October Ferry to Gabriola’”’ 
actually appears, any article on Lowry as a novelist must necessarily 
be provisional, and it is with this caution in mind that I make my 
present comments. 

During the past decade Under the Volcano has attracted steadily 
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growing attention, even more in Britain, the United States and 
France than in Canada, where it has been delayed by our ingrained 
distrust of the exceptional. In France, indeed, the novel has been 
treated lately by distinguished critics like Max-Pol Fouchet and 
Maurice Nadeau as a discovery on the same level as the novels of 
Kafka and Joyce. This attention, I believe, is largely justified, 
whether the novel is viewed in the general perspective of modern 
fiction or in relation to Lowry’s own works so far published, among 
which Under the Volcano stands out rather like Popocatepetl, the 
mountain of its title, above the Mexican plateau. Indeed, if one can 
judge from the later stories which have found their way into print, 
“October Ferry to Gabriola’” may well reveal aspects of Lowry’s 
imaginative world that were not free to be expressed until the great 
task of writing Under the Volcano had been completed. But 
whether it will add to Lowry’s stature as well as to the variety of 
his achievement is another matter and cannot be decided until it 
appears in print. 

Between the dates of Lowry’s two published novels there lies a 
gap of fourteen years, partly filled by work on abandoned books 
and partly by the long period spent on writing Under the Volcano. 
It is an interval marked by the development of an apprentice writer 
into a master of the literary craft. In his later years Lowry appar- 
ently regarded U/tramarine with disfavour, and did not want it to 
be reprinted. Certainly it is greatly inferior to Under the Volcano in 
either stylistic maturity or breadth of conception, yet it is not an un- 
worthy work for a novelist in his early twenties, and in some inter- 
esting ways it does anticipate its greater successor. 

Lowry is an imaginative rather than an inventive writer. In creat- 
ing the plots of his novels, their settings and their characters, he 
makes great use of personal experience, and his major characters 
are recognizably projections of himself, living out his mental pre- 
dicaments and extending into an imaginary world his longings and 
his fears. At the same time he strains away from the merely auto- 
biographical, always attempting to give experiences taken from his 
own life an independent and transfigured existence in literature, 
and a comparison of U/tramarine and Under the Volcano shows 
the progression of his success. 

In 1927, when he was not yet eighteen, Lowry sailed as a ship’s 
boy on a cargo steamer bound for China and Japan. U/tramarine 
tells the story of a youth who set out on a similar enterprise. But 
the. mere voyage is not the real theme of the novel, whose 
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“dreamed-of harbour’’ is rather the proving of one’s self among 
other men. 

It begins with the hero, Hilliot, already in the China Seas, recol- 
lecting the day he signed on for the ship ‘Nawab’, the day he 
chose, in his own mind, the men who would become his friends 
upon the voyage. His expectations have not been satisfied ; the bar- 
rier of class — for he is an intellectual’s son seeking experience — 
has risen between him and his shipmates, and his voyage has been a 
long effort to break out of his loneliness by winning the precious 
acceptance of the rest of the crew. His efforts to work well are 
treated with contempt; his intentions of proving himself sexually 
in the brothels of the Oriental seaports are frustrated by indecision 
and end in bouts of drunkenness which are self-righteously con- 
demned by the rest of the crew. In the end a trivial incident resolves 
the situation and turns the cook Andy, his great enemy, into a 
friend. A pigeon, which one of the men had rescued from the top- 
mast and has kept as a pet, falls into the harbour because its wings 
have been clipped; Hilliot tries to jump in and save it, but the other 
men restrain him because they think the waters are infested by 
sharks. The incident creates a comradeship between them, and the 
death of the captive bird that can neither fly nor swim releases Hil- 
liot from the particular cage of his own loneliness. He does not 
soar far, it is true. He is accepted as a seaman, and yet at this final 
point his longing for the life he has left behind, and for the girl 
who represents it in his mind, is renewed. The past triumphs and 
we know, as the novel ends, that what he had striven for, now it is 
gained, is wished no longer. The ‘“dreamed-of-harbour” has 
changed its name and in his heart he is already on a different 
voyage. 

Ultramarine is written consistently from Hilliot’s inner point of 
view, in passages of interior monologue, largely reminiscent and 
ranging back into his childhood and away to Norway and England 
and to the girl Janet he has loved in both lands, alternating with 
passages of dialogue on the part of the crew which he sometimes 
overhears and sometimes shares in. It is largely derivative, but it 
anticipates the liberation into originality of Lowry’s greater novel. 
The influence of Conrad Aiken’s Blue Voyage was freely admitted 
by Lowry, and deserves a wider discussion than my space allows, 
while in the centre of the novel there is an elaborate rendering of a 
drunken night in an Eastern port which is reminiscent of U/ysses, 
yet also looks forward to the great nightmare debauch in which 
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Under the Volcano teaches its culmination and the hero, Geoffrey 
Firmin, dies by murder. 

In Ultramarine lived experience is incompletely fused into fic- 
tion, and there is a weakness of pattern about the novel as a whole 
and particularly a weakness of characterization which: are accentu- 
ated by the nostalgic self-pity that pursues the hero from beginning 
to end. 

Yet much of the matter of this early novel finds its way, trans- 
formed, into Under the Volcano. Of that novel I have written at 
length elsewhere,’ and I do not wish to repeat my general com- 
ments. Here I will be content with suggesting how the basic auto- 
biographical material is more successfully rendered into fictional 
form. 

The setting of Under the Volcano is Mexico, where Lowry him- 
self lived for a time during the late 1930’s, the period of the novel, 
and the central characters are Geoffrey Firmin, former British Con- 
sul in the plateau town of Quauhnahuac (Cuernavaca lightly dis- 
guised), his half-brother Hugh, and his divorced wife Yvonne. 
As the novel begins a former friend of the Consul, Jacques 
Laruelle, recollects the tragic happenings of the day a year before 
when Yvonne returned to the Consul. Then the day itself is di- 
rectly presented and takes up the rest of the book. 

It is All Souls’ Day, the Day of the Dead, and against a back- 
ground garnished with the morbid symbols by which the Mexicans 
celebrate the fiesta of Los Muertos the Consul struggles in the 
double agonies of love and alcoholism, and finally, running away 
from the happiness he desires, is brutally killed by a group of Mexi- 
can fascists in a forest cantina, and thrown into the barranca outside 
its doors. Yvonne dies almost immediately afterwards under the 
hooves of a horse which has run away, terrified by the storm that 
rages during the evening, from the cantina where Geoffrey has been 
killed; juggling time for symbolic effect, Lowry tells her death 
first; the hope she represents in the Consul’s mind has already died 
before either of them. 

In Under the Volcano Lowry projects himself into at least two 
characters and so disperses the autobiographical element. In the 
reminiscent thoughts of the younger brother Hugh, an incorrigible 
romantic, the distant sea voyage of Lowry-Hilliot is again relived, 
but now subordinated to the main structure of the novel. But if 
Hugh springs out of Lowry’s youth, Geoffrey springs out of his 
manhood, is caught like him in the grip of recurring alcoholism, 
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and shares his vast and miscellaneous erudition and his taste for 
the occult. The conflict between the two brothers, which centres 
around Yvonne, is largely the externalization of a conflict in the 
mingled nostalgia and hatred, and a present with which he must 
try to deal in its own terms. But what really dominates the novel 
is the author's experience of Mexico — that revelation of life in 
terms of elemental tragedy which has first appalled and the in- 
spired so many other foreign writers visiting the country. The ex- 
aggerated Websterian violence in real life — which actually existed 
in Mexico until comparatively recently — provides the setting and 
the symbolism through which Lowry’s characters and their disaster 
are raised out of the personal frame of their author's life and into 
an autonomous world where their adventures, sordid and pathetic 
in themselves, are realized on the level of genuine tragedy. The 
kind of imaginative transfiguration of real life which Lowry pre- 
sents here is, as Tolstoy had showed before him, often richer in its 
universal application and more difficult of achievement than mere 
invention. 

As I have said in a previous article already mentioned, I do not 
contend that Under the Volcano is a work without considerable 
faults. As a novel it is marred by the heavy presence of the destiny 
that drives the Consul relentlessly to his doom. Yet here one may 
perhaps suggest that Lowry’s intent was not entirely that of the 
novelist considered, in purist terms, as a writer of fiction dependent 
on the drama that emerges from human relationships; Under the 
Volcano does after all contain so much of the symbolic that it 
verges on allegory, and Geoffrey Firmin, in his role of Consul, can 
well be considered the representative of much more than his own 
inner conflict — in fact as an aspect of Everyman, a scapegoat of 
the human condition. This possible ambiguity has its fascination, 
yet the element of fatalism does cast a shadow over the compassion 
with which the characters are observed and presented. They seem 
more ineluctably victims than they should, and the conflict between 
specific humanity and allegorical generality creates a disturbing 
fissure in the artistic unity of the novel. 

In style and in structure Under the Volcano shows a striking ad- 
vance on Ultramarine, though it develops some of the formal 
devices used in that early novel. There is a refinement of interior 
monologue and reminiscent fantasy, and these are contained within 
a framework of flexible narration, while the dialogue becomes a 
much more sensitive vehicle of characterization that it had been in 
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the earlier novel. The long, cumulative sentence, rich in paraphrase 
and illuminating divagation, is used with almost Proustian supple- 
ness to convey the nuances of atmosphere and the sinuosities of 
alcoholic fantasy, while the surrealist tenor of the drunkard’s 
world is conveyed in the sharp juxtaposition of actual perceptions 
and the sinister images of delirium. In places the ornamentation, 
like that of Mexican baroque, is too heavy, the style too loaded 
with the booty of visual imagery, yet in a generation when prose 
writers unduly seek dulness such a defect can easily be forgiven. 
For it is by the very dream-like richness of its texture that Under the 
Volcano becomes one of those unclassifiable records of the in- 
fernal within man, the magnificence of the dark side of truth, akin 
to the fantasies in painting of Bosch and Ensor, that appear rarely 
in each century yet strike to the heart of its peculiar terror. 
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THE UNKNOWN POETRY OF 
MALCOLM LOWRY 


EARLE BIRNEY 
Department of English, 
University of British Columbia 


Ti: LITERARY reputation of Malcolm Lowry has rested, so 
far as the world of European and American letters is concerned, on 
his prose fiction, and almost exclusively on one novel, Under the 
Volcano. A small, but now rapidly growing, circle of Lowry de- 
votees has followed his shorter fiction in the journals of the fifties,’ 
and one or two of these may even have read his first novel U/¢ra- 
marine; but, until a Paris journal published translations of eight 
Lowry poems last year,’ even the group of Lowry enthusiasts in 
France who have made almost a cult of him, in the decade since the 
Volcano was published in a French translation,’ were apparently 
unaware that Malcolm Lowry had written poetry. The fact is, how- 
ever, that Lowry has held a place, if a minor one ,in contemporary 
Canadian poetry ever since 1947, the year of the original publica- 
tion of Under the Volcano. Eight of his poems had been published 
in the Canadian Poetry Magazine* and in Contemporary Verse‘ in 
the months immediately following the first publication of the Vol- 
cano, and two of these, together with five new ones, were promptly 
included by A. J. M. Smith in the first revision of his Book of Cana- 
dian Poetry.’ Some of these have continued to reappear in subse- 
quent Canadian anthologies, including the recent Oxford Book of 
Canadian Verse.’ 

1A collection of seven short stories and novellas (five of which have previously 
appeared in the journals) is announced for publication this May by Lippincott, 

New York, under the title Hear Us O Lord from Heaven Thy Dwelling Place. 


2Les Lettres Nouvelles, n.s. $:89-93, Juillet-Aout, 1960. 

8Au-Dessous du Volcan, Paris, Le club francais du livre, 1949. 

*11:24-7, September, 1947; 11:24-5, December, 1947. ... 

521:3-4, Summer, 1947; 24:6, Spring, 1948. 

*Toronto, W. J. Gage, 1948, p. 371-2. 

*Ed. A. J. M. Smith, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1960, p. 249-52; see¢.also 
my Twentieth Century Canadian Poetry, Toronto, Ryerson, 1953, p. 25, and 
Ralph Gustafson’s Penguin Book of Canadian Verse, Harmondsworth, England, 
Penguin Books, 1958, p. 164. 
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Scarcely anyone, however, except Canadians, and few of them, 
read the anthologies or the journals devoted to Canadian poetry. 
And Lowry himself made no effort to publish his verse outside 
Canada — or for that matter inside it, for the poems printed had 
been wheedled out of him, with the help of his wife, by myself or 
by Art Smith, with much effort. None of his poems has been re- 
ceived into the anthologies of his native England, and only two into 
English journals — and one of these was smuggled in by way of a 
special Canadian number of a London poetry journal which I 
guest-edited in 1948;* the other appeared in a fugitive journal.* So 
far as I have been able to discover, only one poem of Lowry’s was 
published in United States journals during his lifetime. This was 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly in 1941,"° long before he had 
achieved a literary reputation, and it was buried in the Contributors’ 
Club section, much to Lowry’s resentment — it was, in fact, both 
the first and the last poem he ever submitted for publication on his 
own initiative. Since his death, two others have slid into a back 
page of the New York Times," and nine more (but six of these 
previously published) into a San Francisco journal.’ 

A score of short poems, somewhat uneven in quality, though 
none mediocre, might not perhaps justify calling special considera- 
tion to Malcolm Lowry as a poet. Within the past year, however, 
a considerable body of other verse has been discovered, and it can 
now be seen that Lowry worked continually, in between the writing 
of his prose fiction, from the mid-thirties at least, until his death in 
1957, On an ambitious sequence of poems. He planned in fact to 
bring them out as a book (under the title ‘““The Lighthouse Invites 
the Storm’). A good number of these verses, in every stage of com- 
position and revision, lay about the little cottage in Sussex where 
Lowry’s life came to its sudden tragic close; they were preserved 
by Margerie Lowry, his widow, and brought to.Los Angeles when 
she returned to live there. Scores more had been left behind, with 
other manuscripts, in the squatter’s shack on the Dollarton beach 
which was the Lowry home for the fourteen most productive years 
of Lowry’s literary life. Some of these latter were probably lost 
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forever; while the Lowrys were on their last visit to England, their 
home was bulldozed and burned to oblivion in a general municipal 
“clean-up” of unauthorized (and therefore untaxable) dwellings 
on Dollarton beach, Fortunately a few friends and neighbors got 
sufficient warning to rescue, at various moments in the last week 
of the shack’s existence, a good number of Lowry’s manuscripts. 
Some sheets were even picked up as they blew over the beach 
stones into the harbour waters. They remained scattered and un- 
studied, in cartons in various basements, until last autumn, when 
I was able to collect and sort the bulk. 

Some of these will shortly be available, to Canadian readers at 
least, when the May issues of Canadian Literature and of Tamarack 
Review appear. The former is devoting its spring issue to writings 
by and about Lowry, including new poems bein the “Lighthouse” 
manuscript, and the latter will publish another seventeen pieces 
from the same source. Although the bulk of the poetry may have 
to wait for the publication of the “Lighthouse” volume, I believe 
it will be evident to those who follow the poems, as they appear or 
have appeared in the journals, that they have considerable intrinsic 
value, quite apart from their interest as hitherto unknown products 
of an internationally distinguished novelist. 

They provide, among other things, fragments of a spiritual 
autobiography for the last twenty years of his life, in Mexico and 
in British Columbia particularly, and reveal glimpses of the intense 
inner world of a highly sensitive and suffering modern man. More- 
over, like everything Lowry wrote, they are products of an original 
imagination expressing itself through a medium which was, for 
him, not merely a medium, not simply words, but the substance of 
magic, of incantation, prayer, exorcism and song. 

To appreciate the full nature of his poetic contribution, it is 
necessary to preview the “Lighthouse” volume as a whole. As I 
have edited it for publication, it retains the seven divisions in which 
he had planned to arrange his poems. “The Roar of the Sea and the 
Darkness’, the opening section, contains some verses reminiscent 
of, and occasionally echoing, U/tramarine. This was his first novel, 
based on his earliest voyage, when he was a sixteen-year-old galley- 
boy on a British tramp steamer. Other poems in the group spring 
from memories of later voyages or from his reading of fictional 
ones, especially Melville’s, or from the daily reminder of the life 
of the sea given him by the ships moving past his beach home on 
the upper reaches of Vancouver harbour. Some. are poems of ro- 
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mantic disillusionment about the sea and seamen, occasionally epi- 
grammatic: 


No wonder if the ancients, I confess, 
Made Venus rise from such a bloody mess . . . 


or wry and laconic: 


The sea! The watches pass, the hours take wing 

Like seagulls stuffed with bread. Tin-tin; pang-pang. 
And this monotony is our Sturm und Drang 

Of which few poets have the heart to sing. 


But as often the images of the sea expand into cloudy symbols 
of the whole human condition: 
Is that star wormwood out 


Among love's stars? This freighter eternity? 
Where are we going? Life save us all. 


“Thunder Beyond Popocatepetl”, the next section, contains 

s Lowry began in Mexico when he lived in Cuernavaca with 

his first wife between 1936 and 1938 — though most of them were 
rewritten, some many times, later in Dollarton. Among the most 
interesting is one marked, in the manuscript, “For Under the Vol- 
cano”’. It is not so much an echo of that novel as a powerful rhyth- 


mic prelude to it, a moving lyrical cry of the man behind the book, 
in fear “of his sick life’’. 

There is much variety of form in this, as in all the sections: son- 
nets both Petrarchan and free, quatrains, carefully executed villan- 
elles, finely plangent free verse, and one or two orientally terse 
pieces such as this ‘Note for a Poem”, which is itself the poem: 


Study the irregular verb 
Morir, to die. 


Preoccupation with death, its omnipresence, his own fear of it 
and passion for it, and his illusory escape from that insupportable 
duality into the substitute death of drunkenness, which in turn 
hastens the approach of real death — these were themes which did 
not depart from his work after the Mexican period any more than 
from his life. The next section of the poems, which Lowry called 
“The Cantinas”, is a revelation of the author's long and bitter 
struggle against alcoholism, of the fleeting consolations of the 
tavern, “this loneliest of homes’, the little purgatories of hang- 
overs, “gibbering on Beelzebub’s bosom’’, the recurring hells of 
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delirium and despair, ‘the shakes, the wheels, the horrors, .. . the 
scarlet snowshoe .. . ”. And the unending remorse and self-scorn, 
the raging helplessness: 


Yet for all this 1 am still at suckle: 
The tavern is centre of my circle. 


The most remarkable of all this group, both in its technique 
and its power, is undoubtedly the double sestina, neglected since it 
was published in the Canadian Poetry Magazine in September, 
1947, whose scene is a waterfront cantina in Vera Cruz at daybreak 
— but it does not lend itself to brief extract. 

The next section, “Venus”, is concerned with various aspects of 
love, “lost love [that} leaves lightnings in its wake”, or found 
love like “‘a new ship . . . waiting”. Some of the rare moments in 
which he reveals moods of happiness are recorded in this section, in 
poems written as tributes to his wife Margerie and to their intense 
interdependent relationship in that isolated beach home on the 
Dollarton tidal shore. Yet the shadows cast by the light of his 
inner hell, of addiction, of the fear and the symptoms of madness, 
loom over these poems too, and even the very real and intense love 
he bore his wife could not dispel the demons: 


for let this love strike 
You blind, dumb, mad, dead, your untimely fate 
Will not be altered by your simile. 
It slakes no thirst to say what love is like 
Which comes too late, my God, alas, too late. 


“The Comedian” is the deceptive, self-mocking heading Lowry 
gave his next section. Its contents may be more truly indicated by 
the titles of some of its poems: “Thoughts While Drowning”, 
“The Doomed in Their Sinking”, “Life in Death’, ““Hebephrene’s 
Steep”. The last of these is particularly significant, for we are 
hearing indeed the voice of a man calling from the edge of that 
steep which descends into schizophrenia, a man for whom “the 
world of ghosts moves closer every hour”, for whom “there is no 
path untenanted by fiend or ghoul”. The longest of these verses, 
and the most eerily moving, is unfortunately unfinished; called “Be 
Patient for the Wolf”, it is the poem in which Lowry seems to 
come nearest to establishing a stasis, a way of living, or at least of 
dying, with his horrors, of subduing them by identification with 
them: 
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The squeaks and woes of night all have their place. 
You’ / find your blood-warm cave and rest at last; ... 
Listen now to your own soft cunning step. 

Be patient, because of the wolf be patient — 

His step is your own now, you are free, being bereft. 


There follows a section of “Songs from the Beach”, the most 
“Canadian” group in the manuscript. Although the notes of inner 
anguish and despair sound here too, they are often subdued by the 
happier music of the tangible primitive world he had sought out 
and clung to for healing, “the trudge of sea and the tramp of rain” 
over the little squatter’s shack, wild mornings when “the bacon 
smells go singing down the gales”, or calm ones when “oil preens 
the water with peacock feathers” over Burrard Inlet, and he can 
glimpse, and hold in a Haiku: 


A mad kingfisher 
rocketing about in the 
red fog at sunrise. 


The final section, ‘““The Language of Man’s Woe’, contains 
poems very much concerned with the craft of poetry itself. It begins 
with a small prayer to Saints Rilke and Yeats to help him to write, 
but there are other pieces which reveal that he has put himself to 


school not with them, but with the sonnets of Shakespeare, the 
lyrics of Shelley, and even of Ernest Dowson (to practice villan- 
elles and triolets, not very happily). There are references, respect- 
ful or admiring, to Chatterton, Crabbe and Clare, assertions of 
kinship with Rimbaud and Poe, and the evidence, partly acknowl- 
edged, partly implicit, of the considerable influence on him of Con- 
rad Aiken, as well as of the prose of Melville and Conrad. Yet 
despite his ’prentice modesties, so often expressed, Lowry emerges 
here, as everywhere in the manuscript, with a voice of his own, a 
voice which was steadily developing in range, though it was sel- 
dom fully in control. 

His was the intense vision of a poet. The greatest effects of his 
remarkable prose were achieved, above all, through rhythm, verbal 
shock and strangeness, and the intricate repetition and passionate 
development of very personal symbols, of what he called ‘‘the em- 
blematic birds”, whose great dark wings beat always over the pur- 
gatorial deserts and above the infernal volcanos of his lonely and 
terrible inner world. Though the creatures of his poems never 
achieve the dreadful wingspread of his prose, they cry more openly 
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and poignantly the personal agonies of the man behind the writ- 
ings. They are the immediate voices of his despairs, loves, self- 
reproaches, nostalgia, and wry resurgent hope: 


Yet, friends in publike places, if you would 
Hackle the blatant beast and call him tame, 

Sound Melville-deep to grapple your white whale 
First you must live with corpses three months old 
No Kraken shall depart till bade by name. 

No peace but that must pay full toll to hell. 


They were, for him, attempts in exorcism against the spell of 
death ; that they did not succeed as exorcism, did not prevent them 
from a strange success as poems. 


The literary manuscripts of Maicolm Lowry have recently been 
acquired by the University of British Columbia Library. In order to 
provide ideal conditions for the future study of Lowry and his 
works, the Library would be grateful for assistance in locating and 
obtaining originals or copies of additional manuscripts, incoming 
aad outgoing correspondence, reminiscences and photographs. 
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